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dren to grown-ups, even to those to whom they seem to be most
attached, is seldom realized. Except for Jean and Michele and, in
quite a different way, for my father and my dead mother, no living
creature was altogether real to me. Those who could be collectively
described as "the others" were, for me, a mere anonymous crowd.
They served to fill the stage. They stood about the centre of my
heart when it leaped with happiness or wallowed in despair accord-
ing to my relations of the moment with Jean and Mirbel, but its
condition meant nothing to them.

When I walked in the park with Monsieur Puybaraud, and he
talked to me in a moral or a learned strain, I answered liim in proper
wise, responding to his advances with that rather knowing getide-
ness which served so well to win me the affection of others whenever
I took the trouble to employ it. The poor man had no idea that my
heart was suffering a thousand miles away, that the words I uttered
had no connexion with my thoughts or real feelings, that effortlessly,
and without the faintest sense of shame, I hid my true self from him*
substituting for it the mere image of the solemn and attentive child
on whom he lavished the treasures of his kindly spirit.

I was in die advantageous position of knowing all about his
private life. Not that it really interested me. That summer was
Monsieur Puybaraud's moulting season. He was half-way back to
the world* He wore a panama instead of his top-hat, a short jacket
in place of his frock-coat But he was loyal to his black trousers and
his starched shirts, no matter how stiflingly hot the day might be.
His attitude to me was that of a Christian schoolmaster, though he
was led to confess more intimate matters than are usually thought
fitting for young ears. To-day, after such a long interval of time,
when Monsieur Puybaraud has long been dust, I can read his diary
and find excitement in the struggle he was waging, in the drama of
which I was then the disinterested spectator, because it touches oa
problems with which I become the more obsessed the older I grow.

During the first week of Monsieur Puybaraud's stay, Brigitte Pian
had plenty to occupy her. The days were too short for her happy
task of helping a man to straighten the tangled skein of his private
problems. She felt that she was not wasting her life, that she was